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in Wine; The Image of God in Man. Written originally by Joh. 
Bapt. Van Helmont, and Translated, Illustrated, and Ampliated 
by Walter Charleton, Doctor in Physick, and Physician to the late 
King. London. Printed by James Plesher for William Lee, 
dwelling in Fleetstreet, at the sign of the Turkshead, 1650.' This 
is the second impression. The passage in question occurs in \ 154 
of the tract on the 'Magnetic Cure of Wounds' and reads: "To this 
series belongs the subductive virtues of Cathartic or Purgative, the 
somniferous faculty of Hypnotick or dormitive medicaments, etc." 
1 have been unable to find a copy of the Latin original of Van 
Helmont, and, therefore, I do not know whether the term was coined 
by Dr. Charleton. B. In Harper's 'Metaphysics of the School,' Vol. 
III., Pt. I., pp. 350, 351, and footnote, occurs in interesting applica- 
tion of Baron von Reichenbach 's theory of the od to the question of 
indistancy, with corollaries referring to the 'evil eye,' animal 
magnetism, hypnotism, etc. As a relaxation one may then take 
up Gautier's 'La Jettatura,' which is capitally written. C. The 
relation of Hypnotism to fundamental principles of philosophy and 
theology is probably best treated by the Dominican professor 
Coconnier in his thoughtful book, 'L'hypnotisme frano.' 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Balance: The Fundamental Verity. Orlando J. Smith. Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, 1904. Pp. 279. 

The author has adopted the plan followed by Descartes in publishing 
his Meditations and, having sent advance copies of this work to various 
scholars, has incorporated their criticisms in his book, together with 
his own final rejoinder. The result is that the appendix, in which these 
criticisms are reproduced, although it contains twenty-eight separate 
recapitulations of the author's argument by as many reviewers, is never- 
theless very interesting reading by reason of the variety of Weltanschau- 
ungen thus placed side by side, the contrasted habits of mind displayed 
by the critics, and the dialectic stimulus given to the reader. 

In the original essay, which makes up about half of the book, the 
author seeks to establish the real harmony of science and religion by 
showing that they rest upon an identical law. Starting with the general 
aspects of nature, he reduces causation, gravitation, evolution, the in- 
destructibility of matter, the persistence of force, the eternity of motion 
and the uniformity of nature to the one law: to every action there is an 
equal and opposite reaction. The highest generalization of science is, 
accordingly, ' that Balance rules the world.' Chemical activity, man's 
relation to nature, history, economics, ethics and logic are then briefly 
reviewed, and this same law is pointed out in each. Passing to religion, 
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the author finds its essence to consist in three beliefs: that the soul is 
accountable for its actions ; that the soul survives the death of the body ; 
and that there is a supreme power that rights things. These in turn 
can be reduced to the declaration ' that right rules the world.' But since 
this belief is included in the generalization already derived from science 
— that balance rules the world — religion, or at least natural religion, and 
science are seen to be in perfect harmony. 

The three essential beliefs of religion are chosen upon the principle 
that the conception of religion must be made up of points in which be- 
lievers agree; but, says the author, one philosophical creed maintains, 
perhaps unconsciously, at all events in logical effect, that wrong rules the 
world. This position, which is that of materialism, is due to the denial 
of the second fundamental belief, that the soul survives the death of the 
body. Hence the closing chapter of the first essay is devoted to main- 
taining the immortality of the soul. Aside, however, from the fact that 
without this belief the doctrine of balance itself could not be upheld, the 
argument is rested upon the theory that soul is a self-existing, uncreated 
and indestructible entity, for which the reader is referred to a previous 
volume entitled ' Eternalism.' 

The criticism on the ground of a lack of logical precision in the use 
of conceptions, especially of the dominant conception ' Balance,' as well 
as the commendations for rhetorical skill, which different writers of the 
appendix express, is to the mind of the present reviewer pertinent. But 
the crucial point of the book is the conception of religion. The author 
apparently does not realize that religion is a function of human life, 
not a set of doctrines, no matter how simple and widespread. The 
essence of religion is worship, communion, obedience. Most assuredly 
do these functions involve the belief in certain objective realities of a 
transcendent order and in the possibility of certain normal relations to 
those realities. Assuredly, too, these beliefs may be made special objects 
of discussion. But such a discussion can not successfully separate itself 
from the functions of the soul in which those realities are experienced 
and in which the actuality of those possibilities is grasped. The harmony 
of science and religion must be shown by defining the relation between 
the religious and the scientific functions of the soul and not by inserting 
the artificial middle term of a 'natural' religion. One might as well 
try to show the mutual dependence of branches and roots and the conse- 
quent unity of air and earth by ignoring the living relation of the two 
in the tree's life and inserting props between the branches and the roots. 

The emphasis upon a sense of accountability as essential to religious 
sentiment is a true insight, but this insight is blurred by identifying that 
sense with a recognition of the law of cause and effect. In the final para- 
graph of the appendix, too, the author is close to a principle that would 
bring out the functional harmony of science and religion, when he 
demands in religion a lofty courage and sublime faith as the condition of 
its life, and points out that similar qualities are the source of the funda- 
mental affirmations of science; but the significance of this principle is 
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overlooked in the desire to bring all truth under the head of a single 
proposition, viz., ' that Balance rules the world.' 

Eugene W. Lyman. 

CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA, MONTREAL. 

Moderne Geschichtswissenschaft. Fiinf Vortrage. Karl Lamprecht. 

Freiburg im Breisgau, H. Heyfelder, 1905. Pp. 130. 

Of these five lectures the first was delivered at the St. Louis congress, 
the rest at Columbia University the fall of 1904. An English translation 
is to appear soon. 

The first lecture declares that it is the emphasis on ' social psychology ' 
that marks historical science to-day; and discusses, also, the relations of 
history to other sciences. The second outlines five great epochs of 
German history: Symbolism, Typism, Conventionalism, Individualism 
and Subjectivism. The third and fourth discuss the general character 
of periods of transition from one such epoch to another. The fifth as- 
serts the necessity of referring national to universal history; and assigns 
art and the activity of the imagination generally as the most appropriate 
field of historical investigation. 

The law that applies to all transition periods is the goal Professor 
Lampricht here seeks. He only approximates it; but, in so doing, ap- 
proaches, he says, a result that a psychologist could have foreseen. In- 
deed, it seems that when special characteristics are cleared away, the 
general law, this hardly won ' result,' would amount to little, if any, more 
than the statement that men in masses, as well as separately, attain new 
characteristics through receiving new incitations and becoming more 
susceptible thereto. Would not the historian feel quite justified in 
assuming the truth of this law, even at the beginning of his investiga- 
tions? The author seems to regard the magnificent discovery of certain 
aspects of the unitary development of German life, which he has else- 
where so beautifully presented, as altogether subsidiary to the discovery 
therein of a law apparently as trite as this. 

It is surprising to find in these lectures, which are largely methodo- 
logical, no reference to that view of historical science as a science of 
individuals, which Professors Bickert and Bernheim, among many others, 
have so clearly established ; especially when we recall that ' social psy- 
chology,' Professor Lamprecht's special field, implies a recognition of 
that individuality in societies as a whole for which those logicians have 
contended. He speaks of the soul, the ' psyche ' of the nation con- 
tinually; he describes the nation as an organism; and in his large work 
these terms are justified, in large measure, by the concrete individuality 
of these things as there described. But here the author retains these 
terms without that justification. The ' psyche ' here is nothing but 
certain elementary characteristics supposed to pertain to the majority 
of the nation at a given time. Hence the laws governing this ' soul ' 
of the nation very naturally conform to those of the psychology of indi- 
viduals. They are those laws ; and the term ' social ' psychology here 
refers to the social aspect of individual minds, not to the ' psyche ' of the 
nation. 



